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THE STRONG AMONG THE WEAK. 


““We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, 
and not to please ourselves. Let every one of us please his neighbour 
for his good to edification. For even Christ pleased not Himself.” 

—Rom. xv. 1-3. 


“But take heed lest by any means this liberty of yours become a 
stumbling block to them that are weak.”—1 Cor. viii. 9. 


OW exquisitely beautiful are these words! Surely 
it is no voice from earth that is speaking to us in 
them. They bring with them the charm of heaven’s 

music. If the spirit breathing through them were univer- 
sal or even common, we should soon have a new earth, and 
human life might be spent as in the paradise of God. The 
matchless beauty of the Bible should arrest our attention 
and nourish our piety. It becomes us to be the delighted 
and obedient hearers of oracles like these which plainly tell 
us how we should fashion our lives. 

- The strong and the weak were the two great parties in 
the churches at Rome and Corinth. We need not linger upon 
the threshold of our subject to identify closely the strong 
and the weak in these churches; for the Apostle, as his 
wont is, rises from particulars to generals, from the case or 
detail in hand to the sovereign principle which presides 
over it, and which is for all the ages. Wherever the strong 
of any sort or condition touch the weak, they should be 
guided by the law the apostle here unfolds. I wish to 
apply that law to the use of intoxicating drinks. 
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I shall thus to-day offer you only one clearly defined 
aspect of a vast question. I am to appeal to Christians who 
are not total abstainers, and who are, or believe that they 
are, beyond the risk of becoming intemperate. And I am 
to introduce them to their brethren and sisters who are 
more or less intemperate, or in danger of becoming 
intemperate. Our weak, and the duty of the strong 
towards them: these two themes shall now occupy our 
thoughts. 


I. Our WEAK. 

Ist. They are very weak. Much lecturing upon this 
subject is lost upon us because it is too general. Let me 
therefore exemplify from facts of which I have been an eye- 
witness. There rises before me the image of a man who 
seemed a rock of strength, physically and mentally. He 
was devoted to his admirable wife and his very interesting 
and attractive children. Before he reached 40 he discovered 
that he was in the grasp of strong drink. Times without. 
number he resolved to give it np but ever failed. It made 
one tremble to hear the curses he called down upon him- 
self if he should ever taste again. He went down upon his 
knees before his wife, asked her pardon, and in her presence 
signed the pledge. He rose in the morning and implored 
God to keep him from his besetting sin, and a few minutes. 
afterwards, he was at his wine-cellar, drinking his wine and 
at the same time weeping because he did so. A fit of 
delirium tremens frightened him, and he abstained for a 
few days. But by and by he said, “O, a little light wine 
can doa man no harm ;” and from light wine he took to. 
stronger wine, and then came brandy and delirium tremens. 
again. The interval between the attacks gradually grew 
shorter. Over the bleeding, palpitating heart of the wife: 
of his youth, whom he had vowed to cherish, he trampled 
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daily to his favourite indulgence. His children and every- 
thing a man holds dear, he sacrificed for a base animal 
gratification, and with an infatuation that wants a name. 
At last he drank himself into madness and died in an 
asylum. Yet he was otherwise a most respectable man, and 
a frequenter of the sanctuary. He is a representative of 
hundreds in our land. A great awe comes over the spirit 
as we consider how weak strong drink may make the 
strongest among us. Were a man gifted with the most 
vigorous intellect, the most vivid imagination and the most 
telling eloquence, he could not fully set forth the weakness 
of our weak. Only the language of exaggeration and sens- 
ation is here the language of truth. A little acquaintance 
with this subject soon teaches one not to wonder at any- 
thing. One of the strangest things in such tragedies is, that 
often the family cherishes the very serpent that stung the 
father to death. The decanter continues to preside over 
the table, and the children are reared among the risks which 
brought the father to an untimely grave. 

2nd. Our weak are very many. One’s estimate of their 
number is largely influenced by his mood of mind, and 
specially by the fact whether he is or is not a total 
abstainer. A professor, one of the many recent influential 
converts to abstinence, writes that his eyes are more open 
now than they used to be, and that he is seeing many strange 
and terrible things. These terrible things were always 
near him, but he had not the eyes and mood for beholding 
them. Another influential convert has said that he now 
sees one and another in his own social circles dropping into 
the grave from over indulgence, as he fears ; and he wonders 
how formerly such tragedies made so little impression upon 
him. To notice, realise, and rightly interpret the facts 
daily under our eyes, is a very rare attainment, and there 
are ever playing upon us a thousand subtle influences which 
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hinder us from clearly seeing facts which do not square 
with our theory or practice. Many controversial non- 
abstainers suggest the special pleader rather than the 
candid judge. One greatly fears that the question is not 
likely to get a fair hearing from them. 

On the other hand, our experienced Home Mission 
Workers are compelled to face the facts of intemperance, 
and this is probably the reason why you could hardly find 
one among them who is not an abstainer, even if you were 
to advertise for him and offer a handsome reward. 

In any case the weak around each strong man are at 
least numerous enough to stir to its inmost depths every 
Christian heart. I will not marshall before you the pale 
cold figures of Statisticians, but I ask you to think of your 
family circle. Suppose that all in this church in whose 
families not one has been seriously injured by intemperance 
were to go upstairs, and the rest to be seated down stairs, 
which would be the larger company? To which would 
you belong? Thank God there are families among us, not 
one of whom has been smitten by this national plague— 
all well favoured in mind and body, and rejoicing in their 
unblighted energies. The sight or thought of them makes 
the heart glad. They should be among the most thankful 
people under heaven: they are the very darlings of 
Providence. But are they the majority? Do you not 
tremble as you think how few after all they may be among 
us? Yes, our weak ones are very many, and they are very 
near us. And most of them have no idea of their weakness 
till they try to change their habits. 

5rd. Our weak are a very various class. Often they 
give no token of their weakness. A gentleman once 
took great pains to visit me. “My father died a 
drunkard,” he said, “and I am going to die a drunkard as 
many of my relatives have done!” I protested, but he 
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quietly added, “Nothing is more certain, and we need say 
no more about it. You have some influence over my son, 
and I wish you to persuade him to be a total abstainer. 
He is beginning to take a little wine as I did at his age, 
and nothing but total abstinence can save him. He has a 
strong hereditary bias towards intemperance.” Some may 
make an excuse and convenience of heredity, but it is a most 
mighty and solemn fact. The hereditary taint may over- 
leap a generation and concentrate itself in one or two of 
a family. For anything you know it may lurk in that 
beloved child of yours—so excitable and sensitive: and 
moderate drinking at your table may wake the dormant 
tendency into destructive energy. Why run that fearful 
risk? Some whom strong drink has wrecked blame their 
parents, and some parents blame themselves. We should 
tremble for the safety of those children who have been 
taught from infancy to link strong drink with all the 
grandest and brightest events of life. It is perfectly natural 
that many of them should perish from indulgence. Our 
weak ones are found in every rank of life, even in our 
pulpits. I have seen two or three of my fellow-students 
and fellow ministers degraded from their sacred office. 
They were devoted to the work of Christ, and had undoubted 
spiritual power, but stimulants were prescribed for their 
ailments, perhaps heredity was against them, and they were 
tempted by excess of work torekindle the inner flame with 
the strange fire of alcohol. Often the finest natures are 
peculiarly liable to this injury, especially if they are also 
brain-workers. Physicians tell us that some mothers— 
ladies—are ruined by alcohol before they are 30, and that 
the damage can be repaired only by a sort of miracle. The 
highest culture is no guarantee against this danger. 
Addison on his death-bed said to his dissolute step-son, 
“Come, see how a Christian can die!” Charles Lamb tells 
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the story, and quietly adds, “Dear Reader, he died ot 
brandy!” Carlyle comes after him and criticises the critic. 
“Lamb,” he says, “was often a shameless drunken driveller!” 
Strong drink is the great leveller: it is no respecter of 
persons. I fear that in our city the rich are not more 
temperate than the poor. They may seem so, but being 
better-off, they have a better art of hiding. Perhaps much 
of the havoc wrought among them by drink is ascribed to 
other causes. - A general and accurate medical phrase may 
conceal a terrible domestic sorrow. The other day I was 
ina railway carriage, when mention was made of a rich 
man, the bearer of an honoured name, who had died in his 
prime. One remarked that he was the victim of intemper- 
ance. Another added, ‘‘I knew him well in business and 
in social life, and the ten or twelve young men in his 
circle: he was the last of them to drink himself under 
the sod!” Such things would make our ears tingle were 
they not dulled by use and wont. O our God, that such 
tragedies should be working themselves out under our eyes ! 
To adopt the image of another, the angel of alcohol is 
abroad throughout our land as the angel of death, and you 
may almost hear the beating of his wings. Have we as the 
disciples of Christ carefully adjusted ourselves to this 
heart-breaking environment? Have we done our very 
utmost to stay this plague? Are we bearing the infirmities 
of the weak ! 


II.—I TURN NOW TO THE STRONG. 

But are you quite sure that you are among the strong ? 
He is safest who does not count himself strong so long as 
he is out of heaven. I thank God that I have been an 
abstainer since boyhood, for I dare not reckon myself 
naturally stronger than some of my comrades who have 
been wrecked by their social habits. But I must keep to 
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my proper subject. Let it be granted that you are 
strong, that you shall never slide down the facile descent 
from moderation into intemperance, the question remains : 
What is your noblest attitude towards your weak neigh- 
bours? Iam ready to make nearly every concession you 
plead for. Ido not believe that the Bible wines were free 
from fermentation. I do not find in the Bible any words 
which say in effect, “Thou shalt not drink wine.” All 
dictatorial pharisaism and dogmatism should be avoided ; 
extremeness of principle is weakness of principle ; hobbies 
and eccentricities and ‘“‘fads” should be shunned; singu- 
larity is not saintship; a man may be a. satisfactory 
Christian though he does not abstain. In things indifferent, 
Christians should be as like other folk as possible, and 
should never condemn one another; we should do nothing 
that looks like erecting an extra-biblical or double standard 
of piety or morality ; we should have a care not to push a 
good thing too far, or to make the religion of Christ un- 
attractive to the young, etc., etc. In that whole region I go 
step-for-step with you, just as Paul in argument sides with 
the strong, while he passionately recommends _ total 
abstinence for the sake of the weak. So far as positive 
Bible-precepts go, you have liberty in this matter. It is 
one of the open questions of the Bible. I believe that your 
practice in this respect is left to your Christian honour, and 
is placed under the royal law of liberty. But liberty is not 
the last word: it is love, love which would gladly sacrifice 
liberty for a brother’s good. Christian love is nobler still 
than Christian liberty. “The greatest of these is love.” 
Its spirit is more than manly ; it is God-like. Love limits 
your liberty. Liberty has its rights and duties; but right 
is its selfish side, duty its generous side. Things lawful in 
themselves may be unlawful in their use. That which is 
allowed may be sin, if by doing it we injure others; and 
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our social habits may create the hazard if not the certainty 
of injuring others. ‘Take heed lest by any means this 
liberty of yours,”—do you not detect a touch of generous 
impatience in the phrase, “this liberty of yours” ?—your 
poor liberty, as if there were nothing higher than that 
“become a stumbling block to them that are weak!” Two 
paths open out before you the strong; you may please 
yourself, or you may lay yourself out to please your weak 
neighbour, for his good to edification, by bearing his 
infirmities. As in the churches of Rome and Corinth, the 
strong are ever apt not to consider the weak. “Tis so in 
our nurseries ; tis so in every place where the strong and 
the weak do congregate. ‘Why should I give up my beer 
and wine ? I don’t need to do it.” That is self-pleasing and 
not the imitation of Christ. Suppose that in every stage 
of His life on earth, from the cradle in Bethlehem to 
Gethsemane and Calvary, He had said, ‘“‘ Why should I do 
this ? I don’t need it ;” where should you and I have been ? 
Yet we profess to be guided by His Spirit, and to be 
carrying forward His work in the world. He gave up His 
liberty for the weak, and we are to follow in His steps. 
He sacrificed Himself for sinners; we may surely sacrifice a 
little for saints. ‘‘I take my wine because I like it, because 
it is pleasant to me. Besides, I hate unsocial ways, and 
have a warm side for the good old customs that have come 
down to us from our forefathers.” In all that, you simply 
please yourself ; every word of it looks self-wards. It is all 
on the low level of self-pleasing and_ self-indulgence. 
Besides, that sociality must be very poor which droops and 
withers without alcoholic beverages. We are not to con- 
demn our forefathers, but we are to be careful that we be 
not condemned for not living up to our light. Science and 
modern research have made it impossible for us to believe 
many of the ideas which shaped the social habits of our 
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ancestors, and why should you be till your dying day the serf 
of customs, which it has been amply proved may injure 
yourself and your weak brother? But I do not want, says 
another, to identify myself with total abstainers; many of 
them are very extravagant. But many non-abstainers are 
very extravagant too, even when they are perfectly sober. 
The supreme question for each is, ‘“‘ How can I in my social 
habits most closely imitate Christ, and so help my weak 
brother?” Consider how easy it is for the strong to put a 
tripping stone in the path of the weak. Several historians 
think that France might have been saved many of its 
national calamities during the last forty years had the life 
of the son of Louis Philippe been spared. He was the idol 
and hope of his nation. When about to leave Paris to join 
the army his friends gave hima banquet. They urged him 
to drink more wine than the modest quantity he habitually 
allowed himself. As refusal might have seemed discourtesy 
he reluctantly yielded. On leaving the banquet he tripped 
and fell, and received a wound of which he died. A man of 
business in our city lately died a dipsomaniac. I knew 
him well. A few years ago after a sad break down he 
retired to a quiet corner in the country, fully resolved 
to make a fresh start. He there met a fellow-worshipper 
who urged him to join in drinking wine. I also knew that 
man, whose mistaken hospitality brought his weak brother 
to the very edge of the fatal precipice. I told him all I 
knew. He at once said, ‘‘Had I known these facts, I 
would never have urged him to drink wine.” He is now a 
total abstainer. May you not some day in perfect ignor- 
ance and with the kindest intentions thus injure some weak 
neighbour for whom Christ died? Is it worth while running 
such risk for all the pleasure wine, beer, and whisky ever 
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this subject, and must often believe that evil is wrought by 
the strong, not from want of heart but from want of thought. 
Here is an instance. I knew intimately a young man who 
was aware that his only hope lay in total abstinence. His 
company was courted, and he was often asked out. His 
fellow-guests were of the highest respectability. He was 
careful to tell me that not a few of them were foremost 
office-bearers in the church. _ They were not abstainers, but 
all practised the strictest moderation. He went resolved 
to abstain, but he always broke his resolution. He was a 
weakling among the strong who knew not his weakness. 
He wished to pass the decanter, but eyes of men and 
women that had power over him were upon him; he feared 
to excite remark, and he argued with himself that there 
could be no danger in taking a little wine in such company. 
Every such dinner party was followed by a drinking bout. 
He grew weaker and weaker till at last his will-power and 
self-control were quite broken down and he was like an- 
other Laocoon in the grasp of the deadly serpent. Before 
he had reached forty his bones were mouldering in 
a drunkard’s grave. 

As a pastor I rejoiced over a young man who had 
been rescued from drunkenness and had been a_ total 
abstainer and fellow-worker for years. When his 
child was born the men in the warehouse urged him to 
treat them. He was unwilling; but then, it was the law 
among them ; it would be mean and stingy not to do it, and 
so he yielded. His old passion was rekindled. After a few 
days’ hard drinking he poisoned himself in a spasm of 
remorse. His widow came and told me all the sad story. 
Her words would have melted a heart of stone. Who 
made that mother a widow and that babe an orphan? “If 
thou forbear to deliver them that are drawn unto death and 
those that are ready to be slain; if thou sayest, Behold we 
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knew it not; doth not he that pondereth the heart consider 
it? And shall not he render to every man according to 
his works ?” (Prov. xxiv. 11.) 

I am now appealing only to thoughtful Christians ; for it 
is chiefly among them that total abstinence has lately. made 
such wonderful progress. The conviction has been burnt 
into my mind that many of our strong are ignorant or 
forgetful of facts and dread possibilities that demand their 
most serious consideration, and which they should be 
earnestly asked to ponder. You are strong. It may be 
safe for you—perhaps it may not—to use this beverage ; 
but by your side stands your weak neighbour, who can use 
it only at the peril of his life. You say that he should 
certainly abstain. But are you making it easy for him to 
do so? Or are you by your social habits, or by your 
depreciating of total abstinence, or by your aptly quoting the 
poets who have thrown the charms of genius around this 
indulgence—are you thus adding to the stumbling blocks in 
his path? That servant of yours, that fellow-clerk, that 
neighbour, that brother, that cousin is growing intemperate. 
Are your social habits formed by the desire merely to please 
yourself, or the desire to benefit him? The apostle tells us 
that we are to cherish a reverence for the welfare of others, 
and that the greatest care is to be taken against the faintest 
risk of in any way injuring the weak—“take heed lest by 
any means this liberty of yours become a stumbling block to 
them that are weak!” We are at least at perfect liberty 
to abstain. 

We are free in this matter, but we are not free to injure 
our weak brother. We are free, but not from lowly 
ministering love. Does our faith teach us that we are to 
sacrifice nothing for others? Shotld I not be ready to 
give up one of the many pleasures of the table for my 
brother’s good? Am JI for the sake of a paltry self-gratifi- 
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cation to run the tremendous risk of injuring one for whom 
Christ did not grudge even to die the death of the Cross, 
and for whose salvation God consented to deliver up his 
only Son? Are we to make more of our poor pleasures than 
Christ. made of his life? Is our wine to be more regarded 
by us than our brother’s good? We are free, but the very 
crown of Christian freedom is Christ-like action. The 
freest of the free, and the strongest of the strong, is he who, 
in imitation of the Strong One, stands ready to bear the 
burdens of the weak, and who writes over his social life— 
Christ died for them and for me. 

Total abstinence of this sort is absolutely unassailable, 
and it must be respected, one would think, by every man 
who reverences Christ, else we shall have to abandon all 
faith in the first principles of Christianity and the most 
necessary operations of the human mind. But let every 
man be fully persuaded in his own mind. I must earnestly 
consider the influence of my social habits upon the weak 
around me. I have no right to judge for another, but if I 
think my use of wine may injure the weak, I, at least, am 
bound to abstain. The apostle placing in one scale the 
pleasures of self-indulgence and in the other the glorious 
privilege of rescuing the weak, says in an outburst of 
generous feeling, ‘‘ Wherefore if meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I 
make my brother to offend.” And again, “it is good ”— 
that is literally, it is beautiful, noble, honourable—“ neither 
to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, nor anything whereby thy 
brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak.” If in 
sympathy with the great apostle we give up our liberty for 
the sake of the weak—not to speak of doing so for our own 
sakes—-we may hope to be brought nearer to Christ and 
nearer to our fellowmen, and may through God’s great 
grace gain some of the grandest prizes of life, even the 
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benediction of those who were ready to perish, and the 
blessedness of saving souls from death and guiding them into 
the path of safety and peace. God bestow upon us that 
heavenly wisdom which shall teach us how, amid the 
sorrows and perplexities of modern social life, we may best 
represent Christ’s loving kindness and helpfulness. Amen. 
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